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removed he had barked furiously at the enemy,
but no one heeded the alarm. No one gave him
any encouragement; nay, he was, indeed, actually
opposed. "Be quiet," rapped out Mademoiselle
Zoe, and Pauline had added, "Riquet, you are
perfectly absurd I"

Thenceforth he decided not to waste his time
in giving warnings that fell on deaf ears or to
labour unaided for the common good, and he
grieved silently over the ruined house, and
wandered from room to room vainly seeking a .
little peace. When the pantechnicon men entered
the room in which he had taken refuge he would
prudently hide beneath some table or sideboard
which had not yet been taken away. But this
precaution was more harmful than helpful to him,
for presendy the piece of furniture tottered above
him, rose, and fell again, creaking ominously and
threatening to crush him. With bristling coat and
haggard features he took to his heels only to seek
another place of refiige as precarious as the last.

But these material inconveniences, nay, these
perils, were trifling matters in comparison with the
pain that filled his heart. It was his moraly so to
speak, that was most affected.

To him the articles of furniture were not
inanimate objects but living and kindly beings,
favourable genii whose departure was a presage of